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that, after fully weighing the matter, he had no doubts,
" So that I am now thoroughly convinced that it can by no
means be proved to be prohibited by any Divine Law that is
now in force, that a brother marry the wife of his brother
deceased without children.'* In any doubtful question, he
continued, " the theologians of both sides grant that it
belongs to the plenitude of the pontifical office to interpret
ambiguous places of Holy Scripture, having heard the judge-
ment of theologians and priests . . . and so," he wrote to
Wolsey, <c from these premisses no scruple or hesitation
remains in my mind about the matter. I wish your
Eminence long life and happiness/' A vain wish, for
Wolsey was to be a dead and ruined man within four years
through the same question.
Wolsey stayed with Fisher during that summer of 1527,
and sounded him to find out if Queen Catherine had been
in touch with him, as she had. Fisher did not really come
into the divorce till the end of the following year, when
Cardinal Campeggio arrived in England with power to
grant a new dispensation so that Henry's scruples might be
set at rest, and he might continue, as he was still professing
in public he ardently wished to do, with Catherine as his
lawful wife. The Legate Campeggio was to sit with Wolsey
and try the question. Queen Catherine asked for coun-
sellors, and Fisher was her obvious choice. Campeggio,
therefore, sought Fisher out and endeavoured to make
him use his influence with Catherine to persuade her to
become a nun, with the idea that such a course might make
the annulling of a doubtful marriage feasible. It was not
a scheme with much to recommend it to the Queen and her
counsellors, nor was Fisher the man to give advice lightly.
When he was asked later how many books (or, as we might
now say, dissertations) he had prepared on the divorce
question, he replied, " I am not certain of the number, but I
think seven or eight. The matter was so serious, both on
account of the importance of the persons concerned, and on
account of the injunction given me by the king, that I
devoted more attention to examining the truth of it, lest I
should deceive myself and others, than to anything else in
my life."
^When the trial took place, in the Chapter House of Black-
friars (The Times office now covers the site), Fisher came
forward with a boldness very irritating to Henry, and
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